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KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


Its founders were nine of the followers of Godfrey 
of Bouillon,who.soon afier the conquest of Jerusalem, 
united themselves by a vow to defend the Holy City. 
and its devout visitors, fr m the outrages of the 
Paynims. ‘The zeal of these pious chevaliers rapidly 
attracted imitaters ; and many of the other Christia 
warriors, having joined ther company. King Baldwin 
II., in 1118, granted the society, for their residence, a 
building contiguous to the Temple—whence the name 
by whiet they were thenceforth known, 


Throughout the long and fluctuating straggle be- | aud even whose very words, were enough to polute the 


| tween the Cross and the Crescents which fills the his, | earth and t> infect the air; aad the people were invi- 
tory of the tweilth, thirteenth centuries, we find the ted to assemble immediately in the royal garden to 


Templ rs among the foremost of the brave, wherever |j listen to the detail of their unheard crimes. A mul- 
Of the Grand Lodge of the State of New York, elec. | 


danger is to be encountered; and at Jerusalem, at} titude having accordingly co'lec ed from all the par- 

Cyprus, at Pruolemais, or at whatever other point was | ishes of ‘he capital, several persons appointed for that 

for the momeot the focus of the contention, shedding || purpose addressed them, and in the style of oratory 

their blood freely in the immineat deadly breach or} best adapted to inflame their passions, recounted to 

the battle field. them the charges which had been brought against the 
*Clothed in simple attire and covered with dust.’ || devoted Order. 


| says the eloquent St. Bernard, in one of those addres- || ‘These charges themselves may be shortly described 





ses by which he so powertully promoted the second || #8 being exactly of the sont most calculated to impose 
Crusade, they present a visage embrowned by the heat | upon the credality ofthe age, and to shock the rea- 


ornament, and these they use with courage in the 
! 


j strength of the barbarians; all their trust is in the | 


i surance of salvation! 


of the sun, and a look haughty and severe; at the ap )8o” ofoms, The ceremonial of initiation, it was as- 
jroach of batile they arm themselves with faith within | serte! ws little else than a medley of debauchery and 
aud wich iron without; their wea;ons are their only profanity, in which the wildest excesses of both were 
practiced by the whole assembly and systematically 
greatest perils, fearing neither the number norte ||tiught tothe novice. Tt is sufficiently improbable 

that in any circumstances, conluct, such as_ this, 





God of armies; and in combating for this cause, they | should have been hazarded at the general meetings of 
seek a sure victory ora ho'y and honorable death.— | the Orler, and especially on occasions of the recep- 
Olu! happy mode of life, im which death is waited for | Hon of new members into its hosom; bata fact which 
withour tear, desired with joy, aad received with as | bas for the first time been noticed by M. Raynonard, 
jrenders the accusation still more palpably absurb and 


Al. the wealth and power which they acquire never ‘ineredible.  Itis ascertained that the semplars, not in 


| made them furget that they were the Soldie.s of the France only, but in other countries, were well aware 
faith, or tempted them to shrink from any exertion or || Of the Conspiracy which was in p-eparation for their 


‘ was one of the most resolute and energetic characters 


In 1128 they were recognised by the Council of | 


Troyes, when a rule. or constitution, was presented to 
them. and a white cloak, with a red cross on the left 
shoulder, was ap; ointed to bethe unitorm, or canoni 


“country. He had become King by the death of his 


|} seventeeth year; and from the moment when he ob 


. . . . ' 
cal attire of the Order. After this, the community 


speedily spread itself over the differant countries of 
Christendom ; and, in course of time, it acquired es. | 
tablishments in France, England, Ge many, Spain. 


| 


| . y . . 
i although for the most part successful, involved him in 


Portugal, Sweden. Denmurk, Pol. nd, Surdinia, Sicily- 


«Cyprus, Constantinople, and elsewhere. 

Paris, however, became eventually the prinnighe| 
seatofthe Templars. ‘The earliest notice that has, 
been discovered of their appearance in this city is the 
record of the Chapter of the Order which was held 
here ia the year 1147, and at which one hundred and) 
thirty members were present. On this occasion, it is; 
probable that the Knights assembled in a house (long 
after known by the name of LeVieux Temple) which} 
they had near the Place St. Gervais, and a Tower be-| 
longing to which was standing in the last century, be- 
hind the choir of the Church of St. Jeai-ea-G.eve.—| 
The Templars had fixed themselves, however. ia the 


Ville Neuve du Temple, as it was then called hefore | the Grand Master and allthe Kmghts Templars who 
| were found with him in his residence at Paris were 

For many years after this time the Order of the, arrested there by command of King Philip, while ar 
Soldiery of the Temple subsisted in honor and re | the same time all the members of the order in other 
hown. The grand duty imposed upon them, and | pa ts of France we e treated in the sume manner. As 
which formed the main purpose of their institution— | soon as they were seized they were put in irons; the 
Bamely, the defence of the Holy Land against the in. | Palace of the Temple was taken possession of by the 
fidels—ihey must at least be allowed to have sustained _ King ; a proclamation was issued denouncing the un | nly exeraiating pain bad wrang from them. 


the year 1182. 


with a valor and devotedness not to be surpassed. 





ruin avery considerable time before their actual ar- 
rest, 

A Letter of Clement's, dated the 22nd of August, 
1307. (nearly two months antecedent to that event,) 
testifies that the Grand Muster and other chiefs of the 
order, having learned thatthey were denounced, had 
a plied to him, not once only, but many times, to in- 
stitute an investigation respecting the matters of which 
they were accused. This readiness, and even anxiety 
| to meet the charges against them, of itself argues fa- 
vorably for their innocence, The Knights as soon as 
they were arrested, were every where put to the tor- 
ture to force them 'o confess the crimes laid to their 
charge. Those who were apprehended in Paris were 
commited for this purpose tothe teader merce; of 
inquisitor Imbert, the King’s confessor, who seems to 
have heen a person not given to any negligent perfor- 
m nce to the duties of his office. So severe were the 
azonies to which he and his assistants subjected their 
victims, that thirty six of them died in their hands.— 
Others, unable to endure such extemity of anguish, 
confessed anything that wasashed of them. Among 
this latter number, was the Grand Master himeelf, 
Jacques Molay. of a noble family of Burgundy, who 
had been admitted a Knight in 1265, and after having 
distinguished himself in the wars against the infidels 
had been while absent beyond the seas, uuanimoasly 
elected Chief of the Order, 1298. 

Of those, however, who thus yielded at the moment 
t» the weakness of nature, inany soon repented of the 
treaaon to their order and to truth, by which they had 
purchased their release from the rack, and with indig- 
nant self condemnation recanted the confession, which 
No one 


exposure to which thot title called them. 


Philip }V. of France, surnamed the fair (le Bel) 
that ever occupied the throne of that or any other 
fither, Philip (11. in 1285, when he was only in his 
tained possession of the royal authority. he showed 


himself de ermined that itt should at least suffer no cur- 
tailment in hishands. he wars in which he engaged 





finsacial embarrassménts from which the expedients 
usual in that age were found at last inadequate to ex- 
tricate him. Some new course of revenue, therefore. 
was to be found; and provided it was litely to prove 
wi h the sayiog, Philip was not the man to hesitate 
about his right of appropriating it to the means to he 
employed for that purpose. It was in these circum. 
stances that, afier having carried debasement of the 
coinage (the custemsry contrivance in such emergen. 
cies) as far as the people would bear, he cast his eyes 
upon the possessions of the Templars, and resolved to 
seek in the distinction of that renowned fraternity the 
supply of its necessities. 


It w s on Friday, the 13th of October, 1307, thar 





j happy men as monsters of wickedness, whose deeds: Jamented his pusillanimity moce bitterly thanthe G. 
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Master. We cannot afford to pursue the series of || to the Archbisho;ric of Seus, gave order for the sei- | the second of the following month, in this august pre. 


violent and iniquitous proceedings which were resor lgure of fifty-four of the Knights appointed to conduct || sense, Clement simply read to the assembly the decree 
ted to during a period of nearly two ye.rs towards the | the defence of the Order. ‘They were all the number | ty which he had declared-the order of the T. mplar 
unfortunate Knights who, in the different towns of the of those who had formerly mzde confession of the } abolished, and to which the holy fathers listened jp 
kingdom, had survived the first havoc of the tortures: || crimes imputed to them, and had since retracted that | silence, uo one deeming it expedient to express either 
and who all.this while lay loaded with irons in their|/avowal. On this pretext they were now designated | disseut or approbation 

dungeons, the King drawing their revenues. At last a! hy the Archbishop, ‘relapsed heretics,’ and condem- i ‘There now remained only the closing scene of this 
commission, appointed to try them, met at Paris on |/ned by him to th@ flames. Next “day the sentence long tragedy. On the 18th of March, 1314, the 
the 7th of August, 1309. thus passed upon them was carried into execution : Grand Master the three of the other chiefs of the Or. 


On the 26th November, the Grand Master, being |! they were burned in a field behind the abbey of St. | der, who had formally made confession, were brought 
brought before this tribuaal, declared his intention of! 4 nine, 





} from their prisons, inowhieh they had now been shut 
standing on his d fence. *Althongh Ido not conceal)  Afier they arrived on the ground, their lives and | up for more than six yeors, and placed upon an ele. 
from myself,’ he added, ‘the difficulty ot the task 1) i heir freedom were uffered to them if they would re- | vated stage, erected before the of Notre Dime, at one 
undertake, a prisoner as I am in the hands of the Pope | year their former confessions; but al hough assailed | extremity of which were seated the Archbishop of 
and of the King, and without the smallest sum of | by the imploring prayers, of their friends and relations. | Sens, and several other ecclesiastics as their inten 
money werewith to defray the necessary expense of || and with torches which were to kindle their fires of while the court all around was filled with the multi- 


such a process.’ On the following day, Tousard de martyrdom blazing befo e their eyes, not one of ther | tude. 


Gisi was brought forward, another of the knights who 
had confessed the truth of the allegations brouglhit a- 
gainst the fraternity. ‘Do you mean to defend the 
order?’ asked the com nissioner. ‘I do,’ answered de 
Gisi; ‘the imputation which has been cast upon us of 
denying Jesus Ghrist, of trampling on his cross, and 
of committing infamous immoralities at our meetings. 
and.all the other accusations to which we have been 
subjected, are false. If f myself or other Knights 
‘have made confessions before the Bishop of Paris or 
elsewhere, we have betrayed the truth, we have yiel 

ded to fear, to danger, or to violence. We were tor 

tnred by Hexian de Beyiers, the Prior of Montfancon. 
and by the monk William Robert. oor en: mies.— 
Many of the prisoners agreeu among themselves to 


make their confessions to avoid death, and beeanse | 


thirty-six Knights had died under the torture at Paris 
besides a great number in other places. As for me: 
T am ready to defend the order, in my own name, and 
in the name of all those who shall make cammon 
cause with me, if from the property of the order there 
be allowed me wherewithal to defray the necessary ex- 
penses.’ Ele then demanded the assistance of coun- 


cil, whom he named, and laid on the table a list of per- | 


sons whom he regarded as the enemies «f himself and 


his brethren, and consequenily as unfit to judge them | 


or to be heard against them. It comprised only four 
or five individuals, at the head of whom stood the two 
monks who had pre-ided over his sufferings un the 
rack, and of whose energetic practice on that occasion 
their patient naturally had retained a vivid recollection. 
* Were you put to the torture?" asked the commission- 
er. ‘Yes,’ he replied,‘ three months before the con- 
fession which I made to the Bishop. They had tied 
my hands behind my back with such tightness that 
the blood was almost oozing through the nails; I was 
left for an hour in this state in a dangon.’ At a sub- 
“sequent meeting of the commission, another Knight, 
Bervard de Vado, said, * I was tcrtured so terribly,and 
held so lorg before a burning fire, that the flésh on 
the soles of my feet was consumed. and these two 
bones which I lay before vou were detached.’ 

The number of Koights who had professed their 
readiness to defend the order, having at last risen to 
nine hundred, seventy-five were selected to undertake 
that task ; and on the 11th of April, 1314, the trial was 
formerty commenced. It was continued by a succes- 
sion of adjournments to Mond v the T1th of May, up 


to the evening of which day, fourteen witnesses had | 


been examined. But by this time the King seems to 
have come to the conclusion that a process such as 
this was-not ihe best mode ofeusuing the success of 
his sckeme. Qo that knight the brother of the 
Chancelor Marigoy, who had been recently appointed 


| eould be moved a second time to purchase a prolonza-|| No form of trial was gone through, but it was inti- 
|tion oi his days, or an exemption from bodily torment. | mated to the knights that in consequence of the con 
by falsehood and self-degradation. Tliey died invoking | trition which they had shown in acknowledging their 


God and the Saints, chanting hymns, and with their: guilt, they were sentenced only to perpetual imprison. 


the flames. Eventhe spectators, prejudiced as they |! calling upon all present to listen'to his words,he spoke 
were against them, could not behold their sufferings with a loud voice to the following effect: . ‘It is righ 
and their noble endurance without giving utterance to | that in these the last moments of my life, 1 should 
their admiration and sympathy, mingled with murmurs | proclaim the truth. 1 declare, therefore, in the sight 
ot indignation against their destroyers. 





lof heaven and of earth, that, to my eternal shame, | 
Notwithstanding allthis bloodshed, the fate of the | have indeed committed the greatest of crimes, but it 
| Templars was not yet firmly sealed. For that pur- | was only when J ackn wledged these with which so 
| pose it wasdeemed expedient to suimmon a genera! , black a melevolence have heen attributed to our or 
| council of the Church, which met accordingly on the | der: [attest, as the truth wblizes me to do, that itis 





| 15th October, 1311, (just four years afierthe general jinocent. [I declored the contrary only to suspend the 
arrest of the Order) at Vinne in Dauphing. The pro | excessive agonies of the tack, and to obtain the fur. 
ceedings which followed were of a must extraordinary | bearance of my torturers. T know the penalty that 
description. lawaits mefor what | now otter; but the frightful pros: 
Al} who desired to de end the denounced commanity | pect presented to me by the tate of many of my breth 
having been solemnly cited to appe-r, nine Knights ap | "ea sh il net attempr me ageiato coafirm my former 
peared before the assembled fathers, stating that they | He bY anothe ; the life offered me on so infamous a 

| were de uted by from fifteen hundred to two thousand , coodition, T renounce without regret.’ ‘The emotion 
of their brethren, who having escay ed a: the era of the with which the spectators heard this address burst 
first attack upon their Order, had ever since been wand- from the tips of the throng in a manner of #pplanse 
ering about as fugitives among the mountains in the One of the Grand Master's three companions, Guy, 
| neighborhood of Lyons, and that they were ready to commander of Normandy, the brother of the Earl of 
defesd the common cause against all assailants. They | 48 versnes lnmediately expressed his nesent to what 
offered themselves for this purpose, they said, eddes bon been spoken by bie etel. Thetwo woes cheval- 
| the safeguard of the public faith, and of the special per- } iers were not left long in doubt as to their fate. The 
| mission which had been granted by the Pope, and pro- | King’s council having instantly amet, condemned them 
| elaienéd throughout Christendom. These brave chev- | both to the flames; and, that same evening, they were 
eliers had thrown themselves into the fion's den, | burmed together ata slow fire on the southwest-of the 
Scarcely had they déctared their mission, when, by ||'"° small islands, in the Seine which then lay to the 
Clement's order, they were seized, throws into prison || “°*' of the Iste-de-la Cite, but which have since beer 
and loadéd with irons. The pontiff himself states the joinedtoit. They eadured their sufferings with her- 
fact ina letter dated the 11th of November, addressed cic-composare, and with their latest breath - repeated 
to his confedérate, King Philip. their protestations of the innocence of their order. 
The spectacle exeited in-an extsaordinary-degree the 
pity and admiration of the people, and contemporary 
writers inform a3 that during the night many persons 


This act of attrocious perfidy excited the general 
indignation of the council, and many of the members 


a pros . Gan FS te ae Paes pten deed | repaired to-the spot where the two martyrs had perish- 
; . hea ed, and gathered their ashes-fur the purpose of pre- 
'n their own defence, when it adjourned to the 314 of | serving them as holy relics. 

| April, 1312. Meanwhile, in the beginning of Feb 
| ruary. Philip himse}f suddenly made his appearance There ars some who refuse a favor so graciously, 
in bg accompanied by cobs sons, his broth- | os to please us even by the refusal; and there ase others 
er, and a numerous suite, e Pope soon afier re- 











who confer an obligation so cluimsily.that they please 


assembled th: cardinal, and a select portion of the us by the measare.that they disgust as by the maanet 


prelate in secret consistory, and there by his own au- ofa kindness as puzzling to our teelings, as the 
~ - 

} ° . ite LA al | ° - ° 

| thority pronounced the abotitien of the order. The |, politeness of one,who,it we had dsopped our handker- 

second session of the council opened ‘en the day ap- || 

pointed, when seated on the Pope's. right hand ap- 


peared the King of France, surrounded by. his broth. 


chief, should present it unto us with a pair of toags ! 





Avoid all disputes, ail wranglings with. yeur com 


er, his sons, and ag imposing array of military. Qn pavions, and life will be ten fold more pleasant. 


last breath protesting their innocence from the midst fo:| ment. On hearing. this doom,. the Grand Master, . 
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‘From the Newport Rhode Islander of June 7. 
ESCAPE OF HANNALD. 


_— 


John Hannald, who has been confined in the jail in 





this town, : 
bing the post «flice in Providence, and whe has rend- 
ered himself somewhat soterious ly his attempts to 
escape, has at Last succeeded in doing we! 

At 9 o'clock on Monday evening M.‘T aggart, the 
visited the cells of the prisoners, and found 


jailor, . 
about half past 11 0 clock 


them all apparently safe. 
he was awoke by a noise in one of the cells, and im- 
mediately went to ascertain the cause. Elxnnald did 
not answer to his inquiries, as the other prisoners had 
done. whose cells he first passed, and on entering ~ 
cely be found that he was gone, anda hole through 
the side of the building showing how he had made 
his exit. He instantly gave the slarm and called up 
the sheriff. and every effort possibly was made tu catch 
him again. but without success. 

The hole through which he escaped is made 
through the East side of the building. a short space 
above the floor, and close to the head of his bedstead, 
which did not cover it, however. On the inside iy 
measures 20 inches high—that being the width of an 
oak board, one inch thick which the cell is lined, and 
11 inches wide. that being the width of an onk timber, 


noder sentence of the U. S. Conit, for rob- | 


that but few en could get through so small a hole. 
A view of this hole is about as forcibly an illustra- 


'we have met with for the amount of labor that must 
have been bes owed upon it, is strikingly evident. 





Hannald’s escape at this time was the more unex- 


| tion of what perseverence can accomplish as any thing 
| 
| 


pected. as the term of two years for which he was 


ll sentenced expires next week, bat itis supposed thst 
| he was under apprehensions of being arrested on char 
l| gon of offences commi:ted in other states. Ele took 

with him a change of clothing that he had in h‘s cell, 


hand, the jailor says, had over one hundred dollars in 


| 


money. If he has got off this island he will not 
| probably be retaken, as he is, we have no doubt, an 
adept in all sorts of trickery and disguises; aud we 
| shall soon expect to hear of some new financial operia- 
'\tions set on foot by him. 


| = 


A SINGULAR FALL. 





| 
| Two hundred miles from Long Island Sound is a 
| 


narrow pass in the River Connecticut, only five yards 
over, formed by the shelving mountains of solid rock, 
whose tops intercept the clouds. Through this 
\chasm are compelled to pass all the waters which in 
‘the time of floods bury the northern country. At the 


| 





' 
i upper Cobos, the river then spreads ‘24 miles wide,’ 
| apy I 

aad for five or six weeks first rate ships might sai 
lover lands that afterwards produce the greatest crops 


6 inches thick, which was behind the board, which |) of hay and grain in all America. People who can 
he had to saw off at both ends—and that, we think, |bearthe sight and groans, the tremblings and surely 


was what he commenced npon, sawing it threngh be- | 


] 
ham tion of water, trees, and ice through this awful 
| 


tween the boards without touching them until he had |! passage, view with astonishment one of the greatest 


finished that part of his job. About two wonths ago || phenomena in nature. Here water is condensed, 


the jailor thought he heard the noise of a saw, used 


in Hannalds cell, and he and the sheriff? made a strici | 


search then but could discover nothing. A thick coat 
ot whitewash covers the boards on the inside of the 
inside of she eel], and when he had sawed off the 
boards he filled the eracks with cotton and whitewash- 
ed them over so that they could aot easily be detect- 
ed. 

He came next to the solid brick wall, twenty inches 
thick. through which he made a whole «bout 15 inch 


+ 37 she ae 
es high and 8 “-)inehes widest the outer ead and 


iwithout frost, by pressure, by swiftness, between the 
adameut, sturdy rocks, to such a degree of iaduration 
| . . . . 

| that no iron crow can be forced into it. Llere Won, 


lead, and cork have one common weight—here, steady | 


astime, and harder than marble, the stream- passes 
irresistible, if not swift as lightning: the electric fire 
rends trees into pieces with no greater case than does 
this mighty water. The passage is about 400 yards 
in length, end of a zig zig-form, with obtuse corners. 
At high water are carried through this strait, mast. 


and other timber, with considerable swiftness, and 


Eee 


through this small aperture he forced hiniself out. | Sometimes with s fety:—but when the water is low, 
On the out side the whole is about 8 feet from the | the masts, timber and trees strike on one side or the 
ground and immediately under is a small tree which jother, and though of the largest size, rie rent in one 
he broke in his fall, he had a line to hold on by. moment into shivers, and splintered like a broom, to 
In his cell were found some of the tools with which | the amazement ,of spectators. The meadows, for 
he worked, and which were pretty well woraed up, many miles below, are covered with immense quanti 
among them are an iron drill, or lever, about 18 inch- | ties of wood thus toro into pieces, which compel the 
es long. the blade of a case kaife, notched with teeth, | jardiest travellers to reflect how feeble is ‘man. and 
for.a saw, and sever! knives and chisels, with the | how great the Almighty who formed the lightnings. 
ends netched intu points, w.th which we presume, he) and the irrresistible power and strength of waters! 


picked eut the morter between the bricks. The saw] No living creaure was ever known to pass through: 


‘with which the cut the timber, and several gimblets |\this narrow, except an Indian woman, who was in a 
and augers, with which it is marked, have not beea | canoe, attempting to cross.the river above it, but care- 
found, and it is presumed that he must have returned | lessly suffered herself to fall within the power of the 
them through bis privy—where he must have received | current. Perceiving her danger. she took a bottle of 
them, and where he probably threw all the rubbish Le || ram she bad with ber and drank the whole of it; then 
took from the wall. In the cell next to Hannald’s av | lay down in her canoe to meet her destiny. Most 








insane man is confined, and it 1s said that Hannald | wonderful to tell, she went safely through, and w:s | 


hired him to dance and sing, by the hour, while he |) taken out of the canoe some miles below, very much 
’ 5 : . | . 

was at work, it is auw presuved, that this noise might | intoxicated. Being asked how she conld be so dar 

not he head. 


jul, and itis the see nd hole that be made through sq iuw, as wellas her condition would let ber. replied — 
is walls—che first being so smdbthat be stuck ino it): Yes, yes, white inin—it was too much rum for once 
half wav theoued, burthis (me, it appears, he estinis io be sure; tut hd was nor williog to lose one drop ol 
ed his size more currect!vy, theugh we weuld think i: oso PE drank a, aud you see! fave saved all.’ 


ingly imprudent as to drink such) a quantity of rum | 
This was his fourth attempt to escape from this! with the prospect of instant death before her. the | 
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From the Portland Tribune, 
Who is a Gentleman. 





Not he who displays the latest fashion—dressed in 
extravagance, with yold rings and chains to display. 
Not he who talks the loudest and makes constant use 
of profane and vulgar words. Not he who is proud 
and overbesring—who oppresses the poor and looks 
; with contempt on honest industy. Not he who can- 
(not control his passions, and humble himself as a 
jchild. No—none of these are real gentlemen. It is 
ihe who is kind and obliging —who is ready to do you 
a favor, with no hope of reward—who visits the poor 


| 


| tue assists those who are in need—who is more care- 
ful of the state of his heart than the dress of his per- 
|son—who is humble and sociable—not irascible and 
jrevengeful—who always speaks the truth without re- 
sorting to profane or indecent words. Such a man is 
a gentleman, wherever he may be-found, or in what- 
ever dress he may appear. Rich or poor, high o: low 
jblick or white, he is entitled to the appellatior. 

A young woman, whose deceased father had left her 
;a large property, received the attentions of a poor, 
|but virtuous and indus'rious young man. She was 
| reprimanded by one of her relations, who told her that 
|with her property she ought to receive the visits of 
none but geatlemen. 

‘But what constitutes a gentleman?’ was her inqui- 
lry. 

‘Why, one mark of a gentleman is wealth.’ 

‘If that be true,’ said the lady, ‘I will marry the 
/poor man, give him my property, and make a gentle- 
{man of him at once.’ And she married the honest man, 


‘aad lived happy with him till the day of her death. 











From tht Peekski!l Democrat. 
Good, 


| A Quakeress in Dutchess county one morning met 
1a Methodist minister in the street, who professed to 
| bea great friend to temperance but still refused to lend 
| lis iafluence and example by signing the pledge.— 
| After exchanging the usual saluta.ions, the clergyman 
asked the lidy whether she was a Hicksite or Ortho- 
| ox Quakeress. She replied that she was a Hicksite, 
| to which the clergyman said that she sailed under 
iTalse colors, and that he could not agree with her.— 
|* Well,’ said the lady, who was an efficient laborer in 
the good cause of temperance, * (hee sails under talse 
colors, for thee profe:ses to be a temperance man and 
will not sign the pledge of total abstinence from in- 
toxicating drinks!’ It is needless to say that such an 
emphatic rebuke, from a lady, was not without an im- 
pression upon the mind of the inconsistent clergy- 
man. A few such women would soon remove the 
stumbling blocks, over whom many a man tumbles 
iato the gutter, and finally fills the draokard’s grave. 





The prsents which have been sent to Queen Vic- 
toria from the Emperor of China consist of golden 
beadsteads, and a great qurantity of silk, of a sort 
which has never yet been seen in Eurupe. There 
vere likewise two ear-drops, worth a thousand pound 
|each ; and a shawl, worked in needle work with every 





} sind of oeast on it known to the Chinese; besides 
14 large cases, each weighing l4cwt, and a’small box 
of jewelry. 

re Mr. Legar, Acting Secretary of State, who ar 
vebin Boston on Sajurday moramag. wasse_ indisy.o 


sed as co be unable te leave his lodgings 
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From Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 
TURNS OF FORTUNE. 
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BY MRS, S- C- HALL. 





PART 1. 


Continued from p»ge 333. t 

The following Sunday Sarah Bond went to charch, | 
leading her young companion by the hand; both ony 
in deep mourning. and yet the very least observant of 
the congregation remarked, tuat they had never seen 
Miss Bend look so happy as when, coming out afier 
service, and finding tl at the wind had changed to the | 
north-east, she took off her searf inthe church porch, 
and put it round the neck of the lovely girl, who 
It was evident 


it 


strongly remonstrated against the act. 
that Mabel had been accustomed to have her own way 

for when she found her aunt was resolved her throat 

should be protected, she turned round, and ina mo- 

ment ‘ove the silk into haives. “Now, dear au.’ 
neither of our throas will suffer.” she excl:.i ned; || 
while Sarah Bond did not know whether she ought to 
combat her wilfulness or applaud the tender care of 
herself. Jt was svon talked of throughout the village, 
how wonderfully Sarah Bond was chonged ; how 
cheerful and even gay she had become. 


| 


| 


"3 | should never part with the furniture of the room he { windeting from place to place, or table to table; but 
OPULAR TALES. | |after a considerable pause; she said—I wish you 


died in.” 


Mabel looted the truth—“that she was no- more in- |) were only a little older, Mabel; I wish you to be old. 


“| have never found the key, my dear, though | | 


playing; but | am sur: it has not a tone left.” | 

“I wish you would dance now, dear aunt,” exclaim. | 
ed Mabel, jumping ap at the idea; “you never told 
me you could dance; | never, somehow, fancied you 
could dance, and | have obliged to practice my quad- 
riles with two high backed chairs and my embroidery 
frame Do, dear aunt; put by that book, and dance.” 
It would be impossible to fancy a greater contrast than 
annt and niece. Sarah Bond's erect and perfectly 
flat figure was surmounted by along head and face, 
around which an abundance of grey heir was folded; 
for by no other term can I describe its peculiar dress 
her cap plain, but white as snow; and a black sili 
gown, that had seen its best days; was pinned and 
primmed on, so as to sit as close as possible to a figure 


'which would have beea greatly improved by heavy 


and abundant drapery. Mabel, blithe anid restless, 
huoyant and energetic, unable even t» wish tor mere 
luxury or more happiness than she possessed, so that 
her active mind w s formed to employ its longings was 


round as those faces are which become oval in time: 


| any case. 


| clined towards the old furniture on that account,” but ver, that T might convince you, dear, that it is vain to 
1 she did not say so. “Have you got the kev of this | expect happiness from the possession of wealth, un- 
| old spinner. aunt I shonid like to hear its tone.” 


less we cireulate it. share it with others, and do go 
prudently and watehingly. Yet, my poor dear father 


| have often looked fur it; I suppose my father lost it. | would be very angry if he heari me say- that. Mabel.’s 
| | have danced to its music before now to my mother's; “Yes, | know,” intersuptesi the thoughtless girl 


‘for he was a miser.” 
“Hush, Mabel!” exclaimed her anat. “How can 


| you say anything so harsh of him from whom we in- 


herit all we have. He was careful, peculiar, very pe- 
euliar; but he saved all for me; and may God judge 
mercifully between him and me, and if | cannot in all 
do as he would have had me,’ and then she paused, 
as if reasoning and arguing with herself; apologising 
for the human throes in her own bosom that led her 
to act-so frequently in direct opp sition to her futher's 
desires; so that to these whe could net understand 
her motives and feelings, she appeared every day more 
inconsistent. ‘lt is difficuleto judge of motives in 
] am sure. if he had only one abroad into 
the world, and seen distress as | have seen it, he could 
not have shut his heart against his fellow-creatures; 
but his feelings were hardened against some; whom he 


 cousidered types imall, and he shat himself up; and 
| seeing no msery, at last believed. as many do, whom 
the world never dreams of calling it only existing in 
the popular whine. Beam sme, ifthe had seen, he 


Instead of | and her bright laughing eyes sparkled like sunbeams | would have relieved it. 1 always think that when | 


avoiding society, how willingly. yet how awkwardly. | a the bare motion of making ‘aunt Sarah” take eith- 
she entered into it; how eagerly she sought to learn | er the place of a high-backed chait or the embroidery 


and to make herself acquainted with every source and | 
system of. education. No traveller in the parchy de- | 
sert ever thirsted more for water than she did for 

knowledge, and her desire seemed to increase wi-h 

what it fed upon. The more she had the more she 
required; and all this was fur the sake of imparting all 
she learned to Mabel. She fancied that teachwrs 

might not be kind to this new-found idol; that she 
could transfer information more genily and continu- | 
ously; that the relative was the best insiructress; in 
short, the pent-up tenderness of her nature, the res-| 
trained torrent of affections that had so long lain dor- 
mant, were poured forth upon the little heiress, as she. 
was already called; and captions and determined she 
was, as ever heiress could be; but withal of so loving 
a nature, and so guileless a heart, so confiding, so 
generous, and so playful, and overflowing with mirth 
and mischief, that it would have been impossible to 
fancy any living creature who had felt the sunshine of 
fourteen summers more charming or tormenting. 

“I wish, dear aunt,” exelaimed Mabel one morning, 
as she sat at her embroidery, the sun shining- through 
the open window upon the abundauwt glories of her 
hair, while her aunt sat, as she always did, opposite to. 
h +, that she might, when she raised her eyes frum off. 











frame in a qnadrille. **Do dance,” she repeated. 

“My dear child, I know as little of: your quadriltes: 
as you do of my cowotry dances und reels. No, Ma-| 
bel; Lean neither open the spinnet nor dance quad: 
rilles; so you have been refueed twiee this morning: 
a novelty, is it not, my dearest Mabel?” 

“But why do you-not break open the spinnei? Do’ 
break it open, sunt; I do want to see the inside of it, 
so much.” | 

“No, Mabel; the loek isa peculiar one, and could 
not be broken without defacing the marquetre on the 
cover, which I showkl not like to do. My mother 
was so proud of that cover, and used to dust and pol- 
ish u with her-own hands,” 

“What ! herselt?” exclaimed the pretty Mabel; 
why did not her servants do it?" 

“Because, my dear she had but one." 


“But one! | remember when my poormamma had 
noue,” sighed:Mabel, “and:we were so miserable.” 
‘*But-not for lack of attendants; I think,” answered 


am giviag; it isa great blessing to be able to give; 
and [ would give more, were I. not fearful that it 
might injure you.” 

“Injure me, dear aunt; how?” 

“Why Mabel, my heart is greatly fixed upon seeing 
you a rich heiress, and, im time, suitably established.” 


want to make me rich.” 


“Péople may be-very happy in poverty before they 
have known riches; but having once been rich, it 


, would, E think, be »hsurd to suppose we could ever be 


happy again in poverty.” 
replied the girl, “two children pass the 


” 
+] saw, 





gate this morning while | was. gathering flowers— 
bunches of: the simpl¢ white jessamine you love so 


that I sent them a shilling’ —- 
“Too much,” interrupted Sarah Bénd - habitually, 


to give to common beggars.” 





milk, and mind the poultry, and make the better, and 


Sarah Bend. “If they are comforts, they are carefol| 
ones, and sadly: wastful.. We were never so happy-as' 
| we were then. Your mother and I used- to set the 


cultivate the flower-garden, and help to do the house. 
work; and then in the evening we would run-in the’! 
meadows, come home laden with wild flowers, and 








the Tralian lesson she was was coming for her especial 
edification, have the happiness of seeing her without | 
an effort; “1 wsh, dear aunt. yeu would send that: 





old spinne: oat of the 190m; it looks so odd by the 
side of my beautiful pi:ao.” 


“My dear Mabel,” replied her aunt, “T have put as 
much new furniture as you wished into this room, bat 
] cannot part with the old" 


“Rubbish,” a_lded Mabel, snapping her worsted 
with the impatieuce of the movement. 


‘Ht was the rubbish in your eyes, Mabel, but J 


tired as we were by alternate work and play, my dear 
| mother wonld ploy on that old instrament, and my 
po r father sing, and we sisters wound up the ev: ning 
hy a merry dance, your mother and myself trying 
hard which could keep up the dance longest.” 
Mabel resumed her embroidery witient speaking 


Sarah Bond laid dowo her book she had been reading. 


and moving resilessty about; her manner, when either | 
thonghifal or excited, prevented her teatures. from | 
have told you before that my dear father desired 1| being disturbed; so her feelings were soothed by | of 


“Phere were twe.you know, and they:looked war 
andhungry. Abeut three hours after, Iwas entering 
my pony-down Swanbrook Lane—the grass there is 
so soft and ‘green, that you cannot hear his feet, while 
T cannot hear-every.grasshopper that chirpsp—sudden- 
ly I 'heard a child’s-voice siaging.atune full of mirth, 
and | went softly, sofily on; and there, under a tree, 
sat one of iny morning ecquainiances, making believe 
|to sing through a stich, while the other danced with 

bare feet. and her very rags fluttered ia time to the 
tune. They looked pale and hungry, though a thick 





crust of bread npon the grass proved they were not 


the latter, bat | never saw mare joy in well-fed, well- 
clothed children, for they paused and laughed, and 
then began again. Poverty was no pain te them, at 
all events.” 

“My dear,” said Sarah Bond, “you forget the crust 
bread war their riches, for it was a superfluity.” 


“You hare just been saying how much happier you: 
were when you were a!l poor together, and ‘yet you: 


mach, dearaunt—and they asked so hard : for: bread,. 


rather-than from feeling. **T'vo much, dear. Mabel, . 
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“And is it not very hocking that in England a crust] 
of Bread should be asuperfinity?” inquired Mabel. 

“Very, dear; but a’shilling was a great deal tu give 
at the gale,” observed ‘her aunt, adding, after a pause. 
“and yet it shows how little will make the pour happy. 

Lam eure, if my father had looked abroad, instead 
of staying at home to watch his—his—money, he 
would have thought it right to share what he hae. 
It is an unnstural thing to shut one’s self up from the 
duties of life; one gets no interest for any other out. 
jay to do the heart service: but though those poor 
children darced their rags in the sunshine, and felt 
not the stones they danced on, yet my dear Mabel 
could not dance with poverty as her companion—iny |) 
blessed. blessed child!” 

“Id rather dance a jig with mirth than a minuet 





with melancholy.” laaghed the girl; ‘aad yet it would 
take a grea’ deal to make the miserable if I were with 
you, xn! you loved me, my dear aunt. Stull. Lown i 
like to be rich, so as to have everything [ want, and 
give everyh: dy what they want; and, aunt Sarah. you 
know very well I cant finish the rose without the pale 
flogs siv, and my maid forgot both thatand to order 


| 
i 


the seed pear!.”’ 
**Mabel’s complaint was interrupted by the entrance | 
of the servant. who told Miss Bond that Mr. Cramp, 
her attorney, wished to see her.” 
“Show him in.” said Miss Bond. 


“Fle wishes to see you alone, ma'am.” 


| 


“Eis wife is going to die, and he will want you to 
marry him! exclaimed Mabel, heediless of the ser- | 
vants presence. ‘Do dear aunt, ond let me be bride’s- 
maid.” 

Sarah Bond changed colour; and then, while steop 
ing to kiss her wayward niece, she called her. “a fool- 
ish child.” 


PART if: 


Mr. Cramp. whom we introduced at the conclusion 
of the former part of our story as Miss Bon i’s man of 
business, was a plain little man, skilled in the turnings 
and windings of the law, beside which he could not 
be said 10 know distinctly »ny other code of morals. 

On this particular morning, after a few common- 
plice observations, Mr. Crump made a somewhat 
strange inquiry, ‘Had Miss Bond heard tat Mr. 
Alfred Bond had come home from England?” No; 
she had not heard it. It was Mr. Crump insinuated 
(for he never said anything direcity)—it was rather an 
awkward circumstance Mr. Alfred Bond's coming to 
England. He thought—he believed—he hoped it 
would make no difference to Miss Bond. 

Miss Bond opened hier. wide eyes still more widely. 
She knew that Mr. Alfred Bond:was the: heir-at-law 
to the property bequeathed her fether; but what of: 
that?’ he had never, that she heard of, dreamed of 
disputing the will; and‘ she had never felt one pang of 
insecurity asto the possessions which had ot late 
grown so deeply into her heart. At this. unexpected 
intimation she felt the blood‘rush through her. veins 
in a wild wntameable manner. Jn all her triale—and 
they had been many—in allher illnesses— not a few— 
she had never fainted, never fallen into that sympom 
of weak-mindedness, a fit of listerics; bat now she 
Sat withent power of speech, looking at Mr. Crump's 
toun! face, 

“My dear Miss Bond, you are not ill. T hope?” ex. | 
Claimed Mr Cramp. 


has heen said is doubtless Wroug—must be wrong; a 


“Tpray you to bear up; what! 


! 
| 
threat of the opposite party—an undefined threat. 


‘ta your uncle. 


i|being your father’s legal adviser at that ume. 


4 


|Meney transactions. 


like way. Hope for the best, and preare"—— 
“For what, sir?’ inquired Miss Bond yaepingly. 
“For any—anything—that is my plan. Untortn- 
aately, the only way to deal with the world, so as to 
meet it on equal teurms, is to think every man @ rogue. 
It is » deeply painful view to take of human nature, 
and it agonizes me todo so. Let me, however, in 
treat you to bear up” 
“Against what sit?” Said Sarah Bond abruptly, 
and almost fiercely, for now Mr. Craiap's face was re- 
doced to its original size, and she had collected her 
ileas. **There are few things I could not bear up 
against, but | must know what I have to sustain.” 





“Your father’s will, wy dear lady, is safe; the | 


| document, leaving everything to you, that is safe; and | 


: a 
all other documents are safe enongh except Cornelius 


Bond Hobart's will—the will bequeat)iag the property 


Where is that will o be found for il | 


| Alfied Boud proceeds, the veritable document must, 


be produced.” 
“Why, so it can be, I suppose,” said Sarah Bond, 


relapsing in some degree iato agitation; “it was pro-| 


‘duced when my father inherited the property, as you 
i 


know.” 

* | beg your pardon, Miss Bond,” he answered; | 
“certainly not as | kaow, for | nad not the honour of , 
It was! 
T had not the! 
privilege of vour father’s confidence until after my 
colleague's death.” 

“No one.” said Miss Bond, “ever had my father's 
confidence. properly so called; he was very close in all 
The wil!, however, must be, I 
think, im Doctors Commons? Go there immediately, 
Mr. Cramp; and—stay—I will go with you; there it: 
is, and there are the names of the witnesses.” 

My dear lady!" expostulated the attorney in the 
softest tones of his soft voice, ‘1 hive been there al- 
ready. | wished to spare a lady of your sienshility as- 
much pain as possible; ard.so [ went there myaelf, 
with Mr. Alfred Bond's man of business, whom I hap- 
pened to know; and’I was grieved—cut up, I may say. 
to the very heart's core, to hear what he said; and he 
examined the document very closely too—very close- 


my master and subsequent partner. 


ly; and, | assure you, speke inthe handsomest, [ may 
say, the very han somest manner of you, of your 
tharact r, and usefulness. and generosity, and Chris- 
tian qualities; he did indeed, bat we bave all ou: du- 
ties-to perform. in the world; paramount things are 
duties, Miss Bond; and his is a wry painful one.” 

“What need ‘of all these- words: to state a simple 
matter. Have you.seen the will?” said Sarah Bondi 

“T have.” 

‘Well, and-what: more is-thiere to see, unless: Mr: 
Alfred: Bond denies his-relative's power to make a 
will?” 

“Which, I believe. he does not do. 


never made a willj that is all.” 
“But there is the will,” maintained Sarah Bond. 


“lam very sorry to wound you; but cannot you 
understand?” 

* Spe .b plainly.if youcan, sir,” said Sarah Bond 
sternly; “speak plainly if you can; | listen.” 


He says. he 


! 
| fess that such was-the case; that it should be his busi. 
‘ness to disprove the charge; that he hoped she dil 


father's. Besides, neither of them held aay corres- 
pondence with the testator for twenty years: he died 
abroad, and the will was sent to England after his 
death. Would any one there do a gratuitous service’ 
to persons they had never seen! Where could be the 
reason—the motive? How is it, that, till now, Alfred 
Bond urged no claim. There are reasons,” she con- 
tinued, “reasons-to give the world. But | have withia 
me, what passes all reason—a feeling, a conviction, a 
true positive knowledge, that my father was incapable 
of being a party to such a crime. .He was a stern 
men, loving money—[ grant that—but honest ia 
heart and soul. The only creature he evee wronged 

He did that, [ know, He despoiled 
himself of peace and comfort. of rest and repose. Ta 
that he sianed «gainst God's dispe sation, who gives 
that we way give, not merely to others, but lawfully 
to ourselves. After all. it would have been but a 
sinall thing for hin to have been without this proper. 
ty, for it gave him no one additional luxury. E,woa- 
der, Mr. Cramp, that you. as a man, have courrge to 
stand before me, a poor unprotected woman, and dare 
to say. th t will is forged.” 

While she spoke, Sarah Bond stood forth a new: 
j creature ia the astonishing eyes of the sleek attorney, 
| He absolutely quailed before the vehemence and fer« 
vour of the usua'ly mild woman. ‘le assured her she 
was mistaken; that he had not yielded to the pein 


was himself. 








that the will was a forgery; thit he never woull con- 


not suppose he yielled to the plaintiff, who was. ree 
solved to bring the matter into a court of justice. He 
would only ask her a little question; had she ever seen 
her father counterfeit different hands? Yes, she said, 
she had; he could’counterfeit, copy, any han! he ever 
saw, so that the real writer could not tell the counter- 
feit from the original. Mr Cramp male no direct 
observation on this, except to beg that she would not 
mention that ‘melancholy circumstance’ to any.one 


else. 

Sarah Bond told him she should not feel: bound to 
m ke this talent of her fuher's a crime, by twisting 
into a secret what he used to do as- an amusement. 
Mr Cramp urged mildly the tolly of this, when. she 
had « defence to. make; but she stood all: the more 
fiemly upon what she fearlessly considered the dignity 
ofright and truth; at the same time assuring h'm, she 
would to.the last contest that right not so mach for 
her own sake, onthe sake of one who was dear.to her 
beyond all pewer of: expression, but forthe sake of 
him in whose place she stood; and whose hoaour she: 
would preserve with her life. Mr Cramp was-a goed. 
shrewd man of business. He considered all: Miss: 
Bond's-energy, on the subject of her father's heneur, 
as romance, though he could:not help: believing she: 
was.in earnest abeut it.. He thought it was- perfectly 
in acoordance-with the old miser's character, that he 
shou.diprocure or make such a document; though he 
considered it very extranrdiniry, for many. reasons, 
that it should-have imposed upon men more penetrate 
ing and learn-ng th t himself. 

Surah Bond, after bis departure, endeavoured to 








| He maintains, on the part of lis client, that the 
ee é . 

j will is a forgery.” | 
“He maintains a falsehood, then.” exclaimed Miss | 





Bond, with a firm determination and dignity ef man- | 


ner that astonished Mr. Cramp. if t.e will be fore | 


| 


ej, who isthe forger? Certainty not my fuher, for 


ee : 
he inherited the property from his elder brothe:, who 


Ma- 


bel was.too clear sighted; and it was a relief as mach 


conceal her anxiety from her niece; but ia vaia. 


48 an astocishment to her aunt, to ses how br vely 
she bore up against the evil news. Miss Bond dil not 
remember that the knowledge of the power of wealth 
Mabel knew 


land thought sa litle of ts artificial influence, that she 


idoes not belong to. sixteen summers. 


Which we must prepsre ourselves to meet in a lawyer- died in-ane. The will is in his favour, and oot in my | velieved her happiness sprang from birds and flowers, 
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from mu-ic. ° 
immortal tongues that live through centuries, for our 


advantage; besides, her young heart welled forth so 
much hope, that she really did not understand, even 
e y 7” 
if they fost their fortune, their “troublesome fortane. 
as she called it, that it would seriously affect their 


happiness. ‘There was no philosophy, oe heroism in 


this; it was simply the impulse of a bright, sunny, 
beautiful young maid. 

The course of events promised soon to strip Mabel 
of all except her own bright eonceptions. Mr Alfred 
Bond-urged on his plea with all the energy and bit- 
terness of one wh» had been for many years despoiled 


of his right. His solicitor. soon after hus claim was || 


first decl red, made an offer to Sarah Bond to settle 
an annuity on her and her niece during the term of 
their natural lives, but this was indignantly spurned 
by Sarah; fiom him she would accept no favour; she 
either had.or had not a right to the whole of the prop 
erty orginally left to her uncle. Various circum. 
siances, too tedious to enumerate, combined to prove 
that the will deposited in Doctors Commons was cot 
atrue document; the signature of Cornelius Bond 
Hobart was disproved -by many; but second only to 
one incident in s'rengeness ws the fact, that though 
sought in every direction, and widely advertised for in 
the newsp:pers of the day, the witnesses to the dis- 
puted document could not be found—they had van- 


ished. 


The incident, so strange as to make more than one | 


Jawyer believe for aw time that really such a quality as 
honesty was to be found in the world, was as follows: 


Sarah Bond, be it remembered, had never seen the |) 
disputed will, she was yery anxious to do so; and vet, || 
afterwards. she did not like to visit Doctors Commons | 


with any one. Sie feared, she knew not what; and 
vet, above all things, did she desire to see tis will 


and dancing, and boaks—those silent bat | fore he was known to be insane. ‘This was doubtless 


| 
| one of them.” 


| But where is the original?” inquired the man of 
|| business. 


| “Heaven knows! I cannot find i; but Lam nevthe 
less assured of its existence.” 

Then we must persist in our plea of the truth of 
the document in Doctors Counnons.” 

“Certainly not,” said Sarah; “you must not per- 
sist ina falsehood ininy name. If you do, I shall 
rise. up in court and contrauict you! 1 feel it my 
duty, having seen the will. to state my firm belief that 


itis a copy of the original will, and nothing more.” 


he th ught. manage allsorts of clients. Le reasoned. 
he proved, he intreated, he got her counselto call 
svpon her; but all-was in vain. She would go into 


|| court, she said, herself, if her counscl deserted her. 


She would not give up the cause; she would plead 


| for the sake of her father’s honour. She was well as- 
| sured chat the real will was still in existence. and 
| would be discovered —fouud—sooner or later—though 
| not, perhaps, till she was in her grave. 

| ‘The senior counsel was so provoked at what -he 
| called his cliegt’s obstinavy, that he threw up his brief, 
| and the junior took advantage of the circumstance to 
|| make a most eloquent speech. enlarged upon the sin- 


| gulaity of no appeal having been previously made | 


by the plaintiff—of the extraordinary disappearance 
of the witness—of the straight-forward, simple, and 


| beautiful trnthfulness of the defendant; in short, he 
| moved the court to tears, and laid the foundation of 
his future fortune. Bat after that day, Sarah Bond 


and her niece, Mabel, were hameless and houseless. 


Yet dT should not say that; for the gates ofa jail 
gaped widely for the “miser’s daughter.’ -but ouly for 


afew days ; after which society rang with praises. loud 


Poor Mr Cramp was dreadfully annoyed. He coal, | 


with her own eves and repeated, of Mr Aifred Bond's liberality, who bad 
Nr Cramp was sitting in his office when a woman, (iseharged the defendant's costs as well as his own. | 
mufiied in» cloak, and veiled, entered and seated her In trath, people talked so much aod so loudly sbont | 


self without speshing. Alira moment she enelasp- jthis, that they altogether forgot to inquire what had | 








his comrades! The brave sailor reached the deck 
in safety, he hid before been the pet of the ship, and 
now he became ‘the hero. - Captain ‘Fitzzerald was 
himself weuaded in the action, having the upper part 
jor his shoulder shot-away hy acannon ball, and Jog 
jhecame st once his watchfal and attentive nurse, 
| The captain speaks of this with warm and gratefal re. 


} 
i] 
' 
| 








collection. -Peor old Joe's exploit is well worthy to 
prove a thee fur some American Dibdin to enwe 
in song for our sailors of another generation. 

| Poor Old Joe it will be recollected 


ave 


perished in the 
| flames, onthe night of the fire in Exchange place, 
New Orleans, some month: since. The Picayune, 
| with trath and feeling, r-marks. -The awfal fate that 
so suddenly closed his career, has left an interest 


around his memory which cannot soon fale.’ 





A stop at Faulkland Islands. 





On nearing the islan's, says a correspondent, we 
| remarked the unusual whitness of the cliffs, and sup- 
posed it to be occasioned by the great numder of white 
stones laying along the beach. What was ovr astoni-h- 
| ment on landing to find the chore for miles literally 
c.vered with penguins and ducks, almost as thick as 
they could-stand together. They were so tame and 
'so unused te the sight of man, that in landing and 


| walking among thens.-no disturhance was orcasioned, 
jand they looked at and regarded us with perfect indif- 
ference. We had merely to take them by the neck, 
if we wished to examine or capture them, taking care, 





| however, of their biting propensities, as one of our 
| companions safiered somewhat for his carc'essness in 
this respect. The panguins have no wings, properly 
s,eaking. but a kind of flipper with which they assist 


lth mselves forward when running, taking very long 


and rapid strides, and presenting a very grotesque and 
singular appearance. On walking more into the inte- 
rior, we discovered a drove of wild horses, which how 


ever, immediately took to flight on our uppearance. 


ed her clouk, looseved the wreppiog from lier throat, | 
threw back her veil, and asked for # glass of water, 
«Bless me. Miss Bond, it is.you? J amsare Liam 


much honomed—very mucal” 


“No honour, sir.” she replied, “hut necessity. 1 | 


have been to Doctors Commons; have seen the will— | 
it-is ny father's writing!” 

“You confess this to me?” said Mr Cramp, drawing 
back on his chair, and almost gasping for lt reath. 

»I de,’ she answered; “I proclaim it; it is my 
father's copy of the origins will, But how the copy 
could have been substinuted-for the real will, L can 
only conjure.” 

“Surmise is something.” replied the lawyer a'little 
relieved; “conjecture sometimes leads to proof.” 

“My father and uncle lived together when the will 
eame into their possession. They were in partnershiyy 
as favmers. My father's habits were precise: he al- 
wiys copied every writing, and endorsed his copies 
with « large C; the very © is marked upon the will | 
have juat seen at Doctors Commons.” 

“This is singular.” rem rked Cramp: “but it does | 
fot show ns the way out of the difficulty; on the con- i 





trary, that increases. Somebody—t dow t for an in- 
stant suppose Mr jacob Bond—in proving the wall 
mast have sworn that, tothe best of their knowledee 
gud belief, these were the real, which are only copies 


Gf the signatures 


) banner of the Union around his neck! Le ran like 


become of Sarah antl Mabel: 





VARIETY. 


O11 Fortaguese .'0’s daring Feat. 





(Of nailing the flaz to the mast.)—one of the e:i- 
tors of the Picayune recently met Capt. Aaron Fitz- 
gerald, who was a marine on board the same vessel 
with Old Portuguese Joe, when he performed his gal- 
lant exploit of nailing the st-ipes and stars to the mast, 
in the battle of Lake Champlain. He says: 

Captaio Fitzgerland interested us deeply with his 
description of this exciting scene. The flag had been 


| twice shot dewn and fell at length to the deck. -Bul- 


lets were flying like hail through the siils and rigging. 
There was a single instant’s pause, when the -flag 
dropped, as it all hearts sunk with .it,—and the next 
moment every eye in the vessel was turned aloft, and 


every voice broke aut in-long deifening cheers, when 


brave Jue was seen dashing up in the shronds,. with 


his month fall of nails, a hammer in his belt and the || 


squirrelto the mast head, and sitting asa living tareect | 


ler the British marines, until he drove his last. mail 


’ el ve f t } Le s = 
through the Mig into the track: and. asthe glorious 
Stripes floated oil won upon the h reze } 
ri. woes this tarpentia at uly 


' : ® . 
wud reuroing tridinobautly the shouts aud cheers ¢ 


li being late in the afternoon, we were obliged to hast- 
fen back to the ship, fo recommence our voyage, and 
before night we were agaia on our way, with a prospect 
of soon beginning the most tedious and disagreeable 

2 - = ‘ 
and certainly the most dangerous part of our voyage, 
that ofdoubling Cape Horn. 





Wash for Trees. 





The best wash for the bodies of young trees is lye 
made out of ashes or potash; one pound of potash 
| will be enough for one gallon of water. This should 
be applied with a drush or a swab to the body of the 
tree in the month of July ; for this is the season in 
which insects lay their eggs onthe body and at the 
roots of the tree. This wash will entirely destroy all 
themoss on the body, all the lice and eggs and young 
worms that come in contact with it. The wash is 
much preferred to line wash, and it isa vegetable 
|and it will not close the pores of the wood as lime 
‘will, It has been long tried by the best orchard;sts, 
and has never known to injure the apple tree, whe 


| made as above directed.—.Jaine Cultivator. 








Curtovs Fact. —For several days the Artesi- 
na well of Grenelle has thrown up small black 
fishes, whieh have no apparent eyes. ‘This 
phenomeion was observed last vear at the 
sane period ths Aeademy of Seence has 
dered a report to be mate on that cxtraordin- 
are fact. 
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(GF? Those of our subscribers in the city intencing | 


to change their residence, will please notify the car- 
| 





rier. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A Liverpool correspondent of the New York Sun, 
inrelation to the late exciting news from. Scoiland and 
Ireland, says:— 

In our present dearth of news, we are making a lit- | 
tle excitement forthe Irish Repeal. which afier smou'- 
dering fora twelve month, has jast broke out iike a 
fire inthe woods. The great Agitator visited Cork on 
Monday last, 22d, where he had one of the greatest | 
pupularturn-outs ever known—the procession filled | 
the streets wilt a dease mass, all they way from New 
Sunto Cashel!, four Itish miles in length, numbers 
stated at 300.000 to 500.000 people. No-less than 
£850 were collected and giuen into the hands of the 
Great Liberator. Sir Robert Peel has just-been de- 
nouncing the Repeal. The Wigs say that this new 
pulse is occasioned by Tory misgovernment, and O'- 
Goanell retorts upon both. In his speech at Cork he 
asked ‘whatcan Peel do? England cannot bat pat 
Let the steamer carry the news to the 








put you down. | 
Irish in Liverpool, that their fathers have been shot | 
down by the English soldiery, and their mothers mur- || 

: | 


dered at their own firesides, and their sisters ravished, 


What 
will Peel say?) Treacherous to his party, fawning to | 


those in power, the disguise of literature, the reproach | 


and her many manafactories would blaze?" 


af patriotism, opposed to every man who has aothing 
on his side bat virtueacd right—he had proposed the 
worst measures of coersion—to take a man accused of | 
libel out of any country in Trelan!, and carry hin te | 
England, and theretry him. Qs Lord Wellington he 
svid, that ia Ireland the old Duke was only laughed 
at. 


Tne Scorcu Cuuncu.—The number of clergymen 
who liave seceded from the Chureh uf Scotl.nd is now 
450, and there cannot be a question that by the middle 
of the week npon which the Columbia left England the | 
aumber will be close oa 500. This is nearly the ball, 
of the entire clergy, the number being under 1.20C.! 
Among the leaders will be found the name of almost || 

‘every minister distinguished for talent, moral worth, or 
weight of character, Nearly the whole of the people 
have left the establishment. with their ministers—se 
that the Free Presbyterian Church, instituted by those 
who have left the establishment, may be considered 
the Church of Scotland. The general.impression io 
Scotland is, that the residuary church cannot long ex- 
ist. About £240,000 have been raised in less than 10 
weeks for the erectivn of the new churches, and for the 
support of the seceding clergy; and there can be no 





question that in a few weeks-the amount contributors | 
are the Merchioness of Breadalbane, £1.000; a Colo- F 
nel in the army, whose name we do nat remember, | 
£6,000, in three yearly enstalmens of £2.000 each: || 
Mr. Henry Paul, a private gentleman, £2000: Mr | 
Nisbet, bookseller, London, £1,000; 
£500; and there are various other subscribers of £2.000 | 


and £1,000 each, but not having the list hefore us, we | 


. ° 7 | 
are unable to mention their names. Mr. Fox Maule 


a Dissenter, | 





is to buiit and endow a church at his own expense; Mr. | 


A Campbell, member for Argyleshire, isto do the same. | 


\ 


In Elgin, the inhabitants have raised £1 000 to build 
'a church tor the Rev. Alexander Topp, a young and 
|popular minister; and they will also liberally contri- } 
So that in many instances | 


bute for his support. 


churches will be built. and ministers be provided for, | 


solely by private manificence and local exertion, with- 
The 


General Assembly of the Establishment is now sitting 


out requiring any ‘aid from the general fund. 


at Edinbargh, but its proceeding excites litle interest. 


| Tee Genersl Assembly of the Free Charch, whichthe); PATENT COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS: 


people recognizes asthe Church of Scotland, is also 
siting in Edinburgh, and its proceedings excite an in- 


i tensity-of interest hitherto unparalleled in the ecclesi- 


astical history of Scotland. 


se Userut.—Life is too short to be employed in| 


selfish acts; and he whose kighest ambitien is to 
gratify self, makes life wretched and dies unlamented, 
with none to rise up and cal] him blessed. 





V'uames Tunneu,—During the two months since 
the tunnel has been opened there have passed through 
and paid tull 675,640 persons. 





MARRIED. 
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‘ MY 


| \ 
ERRIAN GALLERY, 


PLUME DAGU 






| Cor, of State \ Market streets Douw’s Buildings Alnany 
| ‘Cor. or Coury & BRATTLE STREETS, AND 
123 WasHINGros STREET, Boston ; 
| Cor. or Muxnay, sr. & Broapway, New York. 
| No. 173 CHessut streer, Philadelphia, 
|; Anxv Broapway, Saratoga Springs, 
Cor. or Catvenr & Battimone er’s. Laltimore. 


Constituting the Oldest and most extensive Establish- 
| ment of the kind in the world-and containing upwards ef 
| athousun ! pictues. 
| AWUIRRATOD, PRBBo. 

The Proprie.or has dately dixcovered and patented. an 
entirely NEW PxocEss, by means of which he is now ena- 
|bied 10 produce Colured Ppotographs, the superiority of 
iwhich is ro great as to defy all attempts at competition 
| The Patent R ght being secured, the price of those beaus 
tifa! COLORED PORTRAITS has been reduced to 
| THREE DOLLARS, anda Duplicate gratis—veing on- 
ly half the usual charge for the old.style of Likenesses, 


| 


| ("Patent Rights, Apparatus, ani Instruction, suppli- 
ed at « moderate charge.£)). 





— 





In Troy, oa Tuesday the 13thinst., by Rev. Mr. 
Vadsworth, Mr. David R. Cordell, to Miss Elizabeth 


New, both of this city. 
Co Ca ER 
DIED. 








At New Lebanon. onthe 15th instant, Theodore 


M. son of the Rev. William Whittaker, aged 2 years | 


aud 6 months, 





CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS 


—— - 


EACH MONT. 


NAMG. PLACE TIME. 


2d Wednesday 
20% 4th hues lay 
ist 3d Thursday, 


Temple Eneampment, ?Albany 
Temple KOAL Chapter. {A bany 
Mount Vernou Lodge § Albany 


fen ple Lodge. Aibauy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 

| Washington Lodge, \ibans 2nd and 4th Thursday 
Apel 'o Lodge Troy Ist & od Tuesday. 

| Apollo Chapter. Troy 2d & 4th Tucsday. 
Apollo t.ucampinent, Troy 3d Mona y. 
Eveniug Star Lodge, West Troy 2ud & 4th We Inesday 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday. 


Olive Branch 

Genesee Encampment. 
Ohio Lodge. No 101, 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, 


Bethany Ges. 

Lockport Nia. 

Wheeling Va 
- * 


tet Wednesuay. 
2nd Thursday 
ist Monday. 

2d Thursday. 





Wheeliug #.neampment of ist Saturday. . 
Washiugton Council, ss. 2d Monday ev © month 
Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, ‘last Thursday 
Oueida Chapter, 57, “ ist Thuesday, 

Uts:a Encampment,3 ss byny A 

Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky { ist & 3d Monday. 
Louisville Encampment do th Saturday. 

King Solom ms chapter do td Monday 

Ty rian Council do 4th Tuesday. 
Abrams Lodge do 2d & 4th Thursday 
Clark Lodge do Istand 3d Thursday 
Lodge of Antiqnity do Ist Saturday 


Washingtou Chapter, 
Memphis Ludge, 
Georgia Chapter 
Solomon Lodge 
Zerubbabel Lodge 
Oglethorpe i.odze 
Su byville Chapter 
Solomon’s Lodge 


4th Monday 
2d Fuesday. 
2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Ist & 3d Thursday 
2d and 4th Thursday. 
Ist and 3d Monday 

S ist Monday 

{ 24 Monday 


Memphis, Tenn 
"to 
Savannah Geo- 
do 
do 
do 
Shelbysille, Ky 
du 





Laft ette hapter No 1i2La range ‘3d Monde 
La-range Lolge No 81 do (Qnd Mouday 
Hudsow Logd- Hudson dat Mondas 
Hudson ( ha ter do Qnd Tuesday 
Hudson Lucampment do cist Friday 


Washi igton Lod ze a ettevil’e Ark ‘Ist do 

Fas West Chapt-r , do Qud do 

i] ASONIC APR INS, of the Degree «f Arch or Master, el- 
sautlye ngraved and pr nted on Saun, as weil ax Diplomas, 

can be had on appleation. to th: editor of this paper. Mason- 

from a distance, £quirtag any ofthe above. artic'e:, =n havethem 

a9 packed up, to the care of any mercantile house in <3 ¢ 

ork 
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PLUMES PATENT 
ELECERO-GILDING 


AND 
SILVERING ESTABLISHMENT 


| Daguerrian Gallery—Cor.if State & Market st., Albany. 

DAGUERRIAN GALLERY—Court-sii—. Boston, 

2511-2 BROADWAY—cor of Marray-st..—N. Yorr, 

No, 173 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

Metalic articl:s. of ecery description, Gilt or Sileered 

| in the most durable manuee, aud to any th.ckness requi+ 
red. 


S raierl and Dental Idstruments cannow be Gilt or 
| Silvered without difliculty, as the use of heat is emirely 
| dispeaused with. 

Kaives and Forks may be made to appearlike Gold or 
) Silver, requi ing none of the labor to clean them which 
is indispensible with Steel 5; and being also proof aga.nst 
th: effect of the acid when-used in-eaiins fruit, preserves, 
& 


¢ 
O!d Pluted Ware is rendered equal to New—or, rather, 
is actualy made new; and when worn out again, by lad 
| service. can bereplated us weil as ever. 

All Articl sof polished Brass, §c. which are so diffi. 
eu t.o be kept bight, may be now coaied with Gold or 
Silver for a trifle: such as Door. Plates, Knobs;. lamps, 
| Cindlesticks, Carriage and Harness Mountings, Apothe. 

| caries’ Scales and Weight«, &., &c, 
QG- ALL WORK WARRANTED, 


Patent Rights, Apparatus, and instructicns for-thie 
| mode of Gilding and. Plating furnished. on reasonable 


terms. 





JVOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING; (late firm 

of Corning & Cook): would take this opportunity to return 
his sincere thanks to the friends of the late firm and the public 
g-nerally for their patronage, and would sulict a continuance of 
we same. 

B »ok- Binding i. ail its various branches, neatly and expeditie 
| ously executed ; Law and Music Bouks, Periodicals and Miscos 
:laneous works bound 1 all the variety of styles, and on the mee 
| reasunadgie terms. 


| N. B.Library Borks neatly bound. 
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‘THE AMERICAN MASONIC REuISSR 
| Is Published every Saturday, by L Ge.aHOFPMAN, 


No.2 Green-street, two doors South of State. 


| The * rm $25 of this paper are two vo Lars and fifty cts. to ert. svubseri 
| bars and theto tise woo receive them b mai No paper can be 
| hut unless csmuue accomprites the order exeeptit be through on aus 
| turisel Agent. Where eastern funds cannot be obtain d we will receive 
| he notes of solvent banks in the ueighbu:hoo at par (ys Postmastere 
|, aFe authorised b law towemst money in pa mut fora newspayer ine 
|| fom postage which will be done if the are applied to fer that purpyse 
| tack Numbers at all times furnished, 


(Job Printing done at the shortest Notice! ! 











PCETRY. 


THE DYING GIRL. 


= = 


Mother! this life is but a waste 
Of suflering and gloom, 

And my sal heart will soon repose 
In the silence of ‘he tomb; 

The world looks cold and wearisome, 
What are ita smiles to to me? 

But, Mother, were my brother here, 
I would not part from thee, 


He promised to come back before 
The summer rose would fade, 
And I have sown the fairest flowera, 
Around his favorite shade; 
For ah! he loved to study them, 
In childhood’s rosy hours, 

And tell me every feeling heart 
Must love the blessed flowers. 


Yet he is absent—ah! how long! 
Mother. ‘tis winter now, 

And jeyous spring shall never hiss 
His sister's palid brow ; 

Bat do not blame him when he comes, 
Nor tell him why I died, 

But say my fainting, trembling heart, 
A blessing on him sighed. 


O, I have long awaited him, 
And struggied with despair, 
And yet my heart could smile at grief, 
While hope had lingered there; 
But that has now forsakea me, 
The dove of faith has flown; 
What heart can feel the pulse of life, 
Aud feel itself alone ? 


My spirit dwells no longer here 
Amid these scenes below, 

Its fountain spring of life and love, 
On earth lis ceased to flow; 

Rut as the trembling echo floats 
And fvintly lingers on? 

Within the lone and distant hills, 
When its waking note is gone. 


Oh! lay near its favorite bower 
When the sun sinks in the west, 
Where the little birds will sing at eve, 
Their happy mates to rest ; 
Acd when he comes let not a tear 
Of his bedew the spot, 
But tell him to plant one flower there, 
The sad forget-me-not. 





THE NAMES OF THE PAST. 


Is there not a magic in the name 
Of any we have loved, 

And when we chance te hear the same, 
Are not onr spirits moved ? 

They sudden rise, and solemn stand 
Before us, as of old ; 

And yet, since we have pressed each hand, 
Years—many years—have tolled. 


We recognize each olden face, 
Each mirthful gtitt'ring eye, 
And, as the smiles they wore we trace, 


The thought comes—did they die? 
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Their laaghb still rinzeth in our ears, 
Their smiles still sheer us on, 

Their voice, their song, is still as clear— 
How, then, can they be gone ? 


And yej—and yet—sitill as we gaze 
They slowly pass away, 

Likejto the early morning haze 
Before the rise of day, 

It was but fancy—to our view 
She brought them as of yore, 

Save in remembrance—their adieu 
Is past—they are no more ! 


SONG. 





It is not in morning's rosy hour, 
Nor under the sunset hue, 

But beneath the leafy moonlit bower, 
That lovers should bid ‘adieu !"* 


It is not in friendship'’s secial hall, 
Where faith hath linked the few— 
But where the feet of the fairies F.11, 


That Jover’s should bid “adieu !” 


Itis not with smiles. to the joyous dear, 
When pleasures seem «ver new— 
'Tis wih plaintive si_ hs, and the falling tear, 


That lovers should bid **adieu !” 


THE SPOT WHERE I WAS BORN. 





] have wandered on through many a clime, 
Where flowers of heauty grew, 

Where all was blissful to the heart, 
And lovely to the view ; 

I have seen them in thei twilight pride, 
And in the dress of morn ; 

But none appeared so sweet to me, 
As the spot where ] was borne. 


I have wandered on through many a clime, 
And gazed on Palace walls ; 

Yet never wi-hed th.t step of mine, 
Should treads those stately halls ; 

For midst the pomp that circled me, 
] still should be forlorn : 

Give me, give me the lowliest cot 
On the spot where | was born. 





DiaTH AND THE WARRIOR. 
RY D. L. R.CHARDSON. 

The warrior's soul is kindled now 
With wildly-blending fires, 

He fondly breathes ea-h raptured vow 
That faithful love inspires; 

But not those whispered words alone 
Arrest the maiden’s ear, 

A prouder strain—a loftier tone 
Awakes a thrub of fear! 


They hear the war-notes on the gale, 
Before the tent they stand, 

His form is elad in glittering mail, 
The sword is in his hand; 

Her scarf around his arm is twined, 
For l.ve's remembering spe'l— 

Ab! would that kindred skill could bind 
The links of life as well! 


The battle steed is waiting nigh, 
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Nor brooks his lord's delay; 

Ande ger troops are trampling by, 
And wave their banners gay. 

No hoding dream nor bitter care, 
In that prond hest are foand, ‘ 

While echoing through the startled air 
The cheerful trumpets sour.d. 


The maid with mingted pride and grief, 
Faint hopes and withering fears, 

Still g»zes on the gallant chief 
Through dim impassioned tears. 

He sees but Victory’s golden wreath 
And Love's unfading flame, 

Nor thinks how soon the form of Death 
May cross the path of fame! 


“A last farewell—a last embrace, 
And now for glory’s plain!’ 

Those parting accenis left a trace 
Of frenzy on her brain. 

And when the warriors helm was brought 
To crown his forehead fair, 

Alas! the shaddering maiden thought 
*T'was D ath that placed it there! 


From the Portland Tribune. 
THE MEAN MAN 


RY D.C. COLESWORTHY. 


The mean, the despicab!e wretch ! 
Whom all on earth despise ; 

The sich man terns from bim in scorn, 
‘The learned and the wise 

Detest his presence —and the poor 
Thank God they're rot like him ; 

He has no friends, though he has power 
lo perfumed baths to swim. 


The mean man! Day and night he strives 
To break his neighbor down ; 
Alike unnheeding Merev’s voice, 
Or Anger's fiercest frawn. 
No sympathy can move his breast, 
No sorrow bring # tear ; 
*Tis only when he wrings the heart 
Smiles on his brow appear. 


The mean man! Mark his half-shut eye, 
His staid and solemn look ; 7 
Pure Love could fina no virtue there, 
And cheek and eve forsook : 
She left the linea.nents of ill, 
A genius to destroy— 
Nor ever touched the brow agaia 
With sunshine or with joy. 


The earth all rife with bud and bloom, 
So beautiful and bright, 

And happy birds, with golden plume, 
Tinged by the morning light— 

Look dull to him—he cannot see 
Th t Beauty lives around — 

And breathes in every lef and flower, 
And trills in every sound. 


The mean man! See—he gropes aloag 
A vile and hated thing ; 

H's presence turns delight to fear— 
Makes gloom and sorrow spring 

In circles of the young and gay, 
And throws a shadow dark 

O'er every blessed scene in life, 
By comfortless remark. 


The mean man! God of heaven, I pray, 


His life may ne'er be mine ; 
Th t kindness, virtue. love and trath, 
In all my condunet shine ; 
For others’ woes that | may feel, 
And soothe the laboring breast ; 
Who make their neighbors grief their ows 
Themselves are doubly biest. 
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